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suggested that knowledge is to be advanced solely by deduction from 
premisses. It is generally agreed, I should suppose, that knowledge 
is advanced mainly by finding the premisses. There can, then, be no 
question of an initial agreement "on a complete set of postulates." 
As to agreement in opinion or theory, the idea that lies behind the 
recent realistic platform is so simple and evident that I confess 
myself at a loss to argue for it. There is no desire to force agree- 
ment, but only a desire to make implicit agreement explicit, with a 
view to isolating the matters that remain under dispute, and obtain- 
ing a common basis for the discussion of them. 

It follows, doubtless, that in so far as discussion promotes agree- 
ment, this further agreement should in turn be formulated. But the 
fear lest this procedure lead to a "dull" or "diseased" unanimity, 
is much like the fear lest through the success of one's moral efforts 
the world become too good to be interesting. These are not only 
groundless fears, but fears that if taken seriously would imply acqui- 
escence in error and evil. Upon the basis of the experiment as so 
far conducted, I can testify that the encounter of minds that meet, 
is considerably less dull than that blind and aimless discharge of 
argumentation which is customary within the larger philosophical 
community. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Habvabd Univebsitt. 



A NOTE CONCERNING "THE PROGRAM AND FIRST 
PLATFORM OF SIX REALISTS" 1 

TO me, at least, this platform comes as a distinct disappointment, 
and this for three reasons : in the first place, it seems to nar- 
row the scope of realism, and cut it off from the deeper content of 
philosophy; in the second place, its propositions are vague and 
ambiguous, perhaps from attempting too great generality; and in 
the third place, it is not evident to me that even these fundamental 
propositions are accepted in the same sense by all six platformists. 

It is not easy to accept frankly the authors' statement that each 
of the given sets of propositions "has been discussed at length, 
revised, and agreed to by the other conferees" (p. 394), and in spite 
of the advantages of a common terminology set forth in the introduc- 
tion, this instance of "deliberate cooperation" has not embodied that 
gain. Of course, it is somewhat premature to attempt to pass 
judgment on a preliminary manifesto, but it may be that others 
share my difficulties and that an expression of them may aid the 
platformists to get themselves in a clearer light through further 
utterances. 

1 This Jotjbnal, Vol. VII., No. 15, p. 393. 
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Bealism is here evidently a more limited conception than was 
intended in Professor Perry's "Program." 2 One is not sure of the 
general acceptance of the categorized and articulated structure of 
the world (loc. cit., p. 368), or the assertion that a belief can be true 
because it adjusts an organism to an environment (loc. cit., p. 370) 
— a sound proposition in Professor Dewey's Pragmatism, I believe. 
And there is no light thrown on Professor Perry's perplexing propo- 
sition "that natural science is not the whole truth" (loc. cit., p. 367), 
which may mean (1) that it is not the full extent of truth, or (2) 
that it is not the only kind of truth, as is perhaps suggested by the 
close of the paper where two functions of philosophy, research and 
mediation, are distinguished. 

The nucleus of the platform seems to be (1) "the external view 
of relations," but this phrase is given only anti-idealistic significance 
and before becoming a constitutive principle of realism needs ex- 
planation. One does not know whether the platformists would all 
define relation the same way, or how they would collectively or 
severally define it, or how they would solve the obvious problem of 
the relation of the relations to their terms. In so far, then, the con- 
tent of the platform seems obscure. 

They seem to be agreed (2) that the fact of being known in no 
way alters the thing known, apparently because knowledge is a 
relation and so external to its terms, although Professors Holt, Mar- 
vin, and Perry do not say explicitly that knowledge is a relation. 
Both Professor Spaulding (§ 2) and Professor Montague (III., § 1) 
refer to cognition as a relation, and Mr. Pitkin (§6) seems to make 
the knowing mind = consciousness = a relation. It is not clear that 
Professor Montague can admit consciousness to be merely a relation, 
for he has said elsewhere that it is potential energy, and if potential 
energy is merely a relation, what does the term relation mean ? 3 One 
suspects that if knowledge is a relation there would be various answers 
to the questions : What are its terms ? Is it a one-one relation, or a 
many-one? Are the terms internal to the organism or external, or 
some internal and some external ? Without an answer to these ques- 
tions this part of the platform is empty. 

There is (3) the further axiom (?) that all non-realists, especially 
idealists, are illogical. 

But even if these theses are interpreted in agreement there are 
certain germinating differences that appear ominous if a significant 
doctrine is to develop. 

3 This Journal, Vol. VII., No. 14, pp. 365-379. 

8 N. B. Professor Perry (§1) says that attempts to overcome dualism 
" by reducing mind and nature to one another or to some third substance, are 
gratuitous." Then potential energy is not a phenomenon of nature? This plat- 
form " has been discussed at length, revised, and agreed to " by all. 
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1. Whereas Professor Perry (§1) incorporates in his platform 
an unmistakable attitude with respect to the issue between spirit- 
ualism and materialism, and both Professors Perry (§6) and Holt 
(§4) express themselves tentatively for pluralism, Professor Mon- 
tague (I., § 3) definitely puts these issues outside of the province of 
realism. This is a grave limitation if acceded to by all six realists. 

2. Professor Spaulding (§6) seems inclined to make the know- 
ing process and its objects qualitatively dissimilar, but Professors 
Perry (§ 1) and Montague (III., § 2) seem explicitly to cut out this 
probability. 

3. Professor Montague (III., § 3) seems to suggest some sub- 
stantial view of consciousness that does not go well with Professor 
Perry's (§1) statement, "Thus physical nature, for example, is, 
under certain circumstances, directly present in consciousness." 

4. Mr. Pitkin (§7) says that "There may be axiomatic truths or 
intuitive truths. But the fact that a truth belongs to either of 
these classes does not make it fundamental or important for a the- 
ory of knowledge, much less for a theory of reality. Like all other 
truths, it too must be interpreted in the light of other relevant 
truths." Is this pragmatism? Professor Spaulding (§4) writes, 
"There is at least one logical doctrine and one principle which are 
ultimately presupposed by any system that is held to be true," and 
Professor Marvin (§ 3) that "There are certain principles of logic 
which are logically prior to all scientific and metaphysical systems. ' ' 
Are these presupposed doctrines and principles fundamental or im- 
portant, axiomatic or intuitive, or what? 

If the platform-realists actually desire to be of service to philos- 
ophy it seems as if it might be fruitful to devote more energy to 
getting a clear expression of the meaning of their propositions before 
asserting agreement in them. There are many of us who are ready 
to admit that there are grave faults, perhaps errors, in contemporary 
idealism, but what is needed is not verbal agreement as to the source 
of these errors, but other possible solutions of problems to take the 
place of the rejected ones; that is, construction and not criticism, 
for the latter will take care of itself. In the words of Dr. Karl 
Schmidt, 4 philosophy needs "to make up its mind" about certain 
significant issues, and when that has been done it is time to hunt for 
agreement in the results. And one might find that if this course 
were pursued, philosophers would not find themselves so far behind 
scientists in precision, cooperation, or progress. At any rate, realism 
could thus become a philosophy and not a mere movement of rebellion. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 

Columbia University. 

* This Journal, 1909, p. 673. 



